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Romanticism of the Revival was inevitably a more self-
conscious and theoretic thing;  more of an artificial
intoxicant, less of a natural day-dream. Like Theocritus
or Apollonius Rhodius in ancient Alexandria, so now
Chateaubriand and Coleridge, Scott and Morris call
up an imaginary world to redress the drab balance of
the real.  Keats dreams in Hampstead of stout Cortez
in Darien.  Men come to look to fantasy for emotional
outlets that life has begun to deny. They project them-
selves into existences simpler or more adventurous than
their own, minds unsicklied by analysis and balanced
by active  bodies   and  resolute  wills.   This   type   of
Romanticism may be likened  to  a healthy use  of
wine. The Romantic drinks: he is not yet a drunk-
ard.
But that too was to come. Writers begin to seek the
hysterical over-stimulation of emotions normal in them-
selves, as can be seen in George Sand or D. H. Lawrence;
the Romantic now drinks to excess. They begin also
to seek the stimulation of emotions not normal at all;
the Romantic becomes a drug-fiend, distilling "fleurs
du mal".   Like Narcissus, many of them had grown
self-centred, making a god not merely in, .but of, their
own image; obsessed by their own reflections in the dark
pool of personality. To liven the images they sought for
sensations to stir the pool. But the spirits that came to
trouble the waters for them, were often far from angelic;
and in those unconscious depths lurked shapes far from
angelic either.   Once more reaction was inevitable.
To-day Romanticism is no doubt only too much alive
still in its less admirable forms; but what future has it in
serious literature?